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life and of his immortal work not surpassed in thoroughness 
of learning, and luminousness of style, by the admirable 
sketch in the new edition of K. O. Miiller's History of 
Greek Literature. But to point out all, or one half, of the 
excellent articles in this work would require more space than 
we can possibly spare ; and we have only to conclude with 
the remark, that the libraries of all classical scholars and 
schools will henceforth be considered defective unless they 
are furnished with these volumes. We are happy to learn 
that an edition has been printed for the American supply, and 
is now circulating in this country from the English press, at 
about one half the price for which the books are sold in Lon- 
don. We see it announced that the same editor has in 
preparation a Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, 
which, we presume, will complete the series : — a series which 
will constitute by far the most important contribution to clas- 
sical learning which our age can boast. 



Art. VIII. — Philo ; An Evangeliad. By the Author of 
" Margaret ; A Tale of the Real and Ideal." Boston : 
Phillips, Sampson, &; Co. 1850. 12mo. pp. 244. 

Of the poet, one of the interlocutors in Philo says, 

" From all, he takes what each man deems his best, 
As sketchers cull the landscape." 

The comparison is significant and happy. Man is a poet, a 
maker, only by courtesy; his creations, whether in art or 
literature, are simply selections and combinations from pre- 
existing materials, and the maturest fruits of his genius never 
transcend the modest name of composition, which he was 
wont to give to his school-boy theme. But there is art and 
literature too, in which there is no composition, that is, no 
choice or arrangement of materials. Thus, the painted inte- 
riors of kitchens and ale-rooms, the fruit and cattle-pieces 
of the Dutch school, are not creations even in a subordinate 
sense, but mere colored drawings ; they bear no traces of the 
painter's mental or moral individuality, and might have been 
made by a mere draughtsman, if he had only learned to grind 
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and mix colors. The portraits done for admiring rustics by 
our itinerant Yankee artists, " equally adapted," it has been 
well said, " to transmit the features of the present generation, 
and to frighten the crows of the next," are often striking 
likenesses, because they are literal, unidealized copies, even 
to the mole on the cheek or the scar on the brow ; but the 
poet-limner becomes so by reducing what is abnormal, enhan- 
cing the traits of grace or beauty in the countenance, and 
assimilating the features which he paints to those of his ideal. 
There are writers who can barely copy in words, mere 
draughtsmen of facts or ideas ; and, if they can write gram- 
matically, they are useful in compiling annals, guide-books, 
and some kinds of school-books. But we like not to see a 
born composer stoop to be a mere copyist ; and least of all, 
do we like to see detailed copies of the grotesque and vulgar 
alternate in the same work with the splendid combinations of 
a highly creative genius. 

The most glaring fault of the author of Margaret and 
Philo is, that he personates alternately the copyist and the 
poet. He vaults from the kitchen to the clouds, and leaps 
from the clouds into the gutter; he paints an angel's face 
over the tavern-bar, and thrusts a Dominie Sampson into the 
councils of Olympus. Would he confine himself to the lit- 
eral description of the homely, gross, and low, he would be 
unsurpassed as a chronicler of the fast fading features of 
what rustic life has been in New England. Would he 
confine himself to the ideal, he might win a place second to 
none on the catalogue of American poets. But his transi- 
tions are so rapid, his proficiency in the art of sinking so 
thorough, and his extremes of grandeur and of earthiness so 
far apart with no intervening gradations, that he wearies his 
most admiring reader, and puts in suspense the verdict of the 
most friendly critic. 

Mr. Judd* means no doubt to be the poet of common 
life. But, in order to be so, he must "cull the landscape," 
must select the poetical traits of rural scenes, homes, and 
manners, or at least, must round off deformities, soften incon- 
gruities, polish the coarse, and elevate the low. Wherever 

* We probably betray nothing that was intended to be kept concealed by naming, 
as the author of " Margaret " and " Philo," the Rev. Sylvester Judd, of Augusta, 
Maine 
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God works, or man lives, there is beauty and grandeur; lowly 
objects subserve lofty uses ; the endearments of home and 
the sympathies of kindred give dignity to the cottage, and 
shed grace over the rudest family meal ; the boundless capa- 
cities and immortal destiny of the laborer consecrate the loom 
and the plough, ennoble toil, and exalt the most grovelling 
occupations ; that which has no comeliness to the eye, has 
rich and deep significance for the heart. " A Tale of the 
Real and the Ideal " might serve as a caption to some of the 
most deservedly popular and the most artistically perfect 
forms of literature. But the real and ideal can be fitly joined 
not by juxtaposition, but by interfusion. Crabbe's descrip- 
tions of village and pauper life fulfil this condition. They 
are perfect portraitures of the actual, as it exists in God's 
creation and man's experience, with the lights and shadows 
of eternity interpenetrating its every aspect, making the 
comic serious, and the paltry grand, commending trivial occa- 
sions to our fervent interest, and repulsive experiences to our 
glowing sympathy, and beating a rhythmical pulse for the 
pedestrian routine of the fisherman's cabin and the alms- 
house. Mrs. Barbauld's exquisite little poem, entitled " Wash- 
ing-day," is as faithful in its details of facts as if one of the 
" red-armed washers " had written it ; but the incidents of 
that black-lettered day, on which the Muse had never smiled 
before, are so " culled " and grouped that, if such a season 
ever occurs among the Naiads, they might choose their earth- 
born sister for its laureate. But, both in Margaret and in 
Philo, Mr. Judd has kept " the real and the ideal " uncom- 
bined, and at the same time so close together as to make 
their contrast perpetually felt. He publishes their banns, lets 
them coquet and flirt with each other on every page, and then 
leaves them unmarried. 

Our author fails signally in his comparisons. He must 
have constructed for himself a rule the opposite of Cicero's : 
" Fugienda est omnis turpitudo earum rerum, ad quas 
animos qui audiunt trahet similitudo." His similes and 
metaphors are, with a most perverse frequency, drawn from a 
lower range of objects or region of thought than the idea to 
be illustrated, and thus degrade instead of exalting their 
theme. For instance, in an otherwise magnificently wrought 
death-scene, the dying person likens death to a cat, by speak- 
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ing of " the purring, whiskered touch." Again, we are told 
that the poet's art is, 

" Like that of hatters, lumps and heaps 

Of matted nature, to bow out in soft 

And downy forms." 
On the next page, in farther exposition of the poet's mission, 
we have another similarly low, though by no means unex- 
pressive comparison. 

" The riven ages plasters he with coats 

Of beauty, as the mason doth his laths.'''' 
But of all known specimens of the inadequacy and the belit- 
tling power of mischosen figures, we are inclined to give the 
palm to that with which the following passage closes : — 

" God loves the Earth and its inhabitants ; 
And there are eyes, bright eyes, that watch for it, 
Behold it sweeping graceful through the air, 
And wave their kerchiefs to it as it passes." 

Mr. Judd is also often unfortunate in his choice of words, 
and is so in two ways. He uses a great many high-sounding, 
expressive but obsolete, unusual or freshly coined words, 
which would baffle the comprehension of all but his most 
scholarly readers ; and he still oftener falls into the opposite 
error of employing, no matter how lofty the idea, terms to be 
found only in the lowest walks of vulgar life. Of the former 
class are " writhle," " peristaltic," " immarcessible," " incen- 
sive," " synergic," " irrecursive," " ineluctable," " orbitual," 
"circuiteer" ; of the latter, " muzzy," "soggy," "munch," 
" mucker," " princock," " dowse," " queachy," " touze." An 
author has indeed a right to coin his own vocabulary ; and, if 
he be a man of transcendent genius, he may reinstate obso- 
lete words, and make the dialect of Billingsgate classical. 
Yet it is a hazardous experiment for a young writer ; and he, 
who has his public to create and conciliate, certainly takes 
wise counsel for his contemporary fame by writing wholly in 
the vernacular, and by conforming to the best current usage 
of his times. 

But what we have said we have not intended as unkind 
criticism. We have personal relations of hospitality and 
friendship with the author of Philo. We have read both his 
books with a preponderant delight and admiration. They 
have quickened the sentiments that we most love to cherish. 
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They have made us think more kindly and hopefully of hu- 
manity, and have lifted us into a region of contemplation, in 
which we are always glad to dwell. They indicate great, 
though not thoroughly disciplined, power of conception and 
expression, and a heart overflowing with praise to God, 
loyalty to Christ, and love to man. They open glimpses of 
yet richer depths and higher capacities in the writer, than he 
has fully disclosed ; and we cannot but trust that he will win 
for himself a more extensive and enduring fame than he has 
earned by the first fruits of his literary toil. 

Philo is strictly an original work, though it is not impos- 
sible that some of its general features may have been sug- 
gested by other books. Its form is not unlike that of 
" Festus," though in the tone of sentiment two poems could 
not be more dissimilar. '' Le Diable Boiteux " may have 
furnished the hint for one series of incidents, but not for the 
style of speculation and of moral feeling which pervades it. 
"Paradise Regained" might, by its mere name, have helped 
the conception of Philo to the light ; but would have done 
much less for it by its contents than by its title. 

Philo is a dramatic poem, with interlocutors human, alle- 
gorical, angelic, and divine. It is written in blank verse, 
except that every scene closes with a couplet. The versifi- 
cation is in general well sustained, though the metrical pauses 
are too much disregarded, and the lines are often suffered to 
terminate with feeble monosyllables, or to part words too 
closely joined in sense to be gracefully divided. It is per- 
fectly evident that the author took no pains with his rhythm ; 
but equally evident that he has an ear which but seldom plays 
him false. Now and then, however, we find a verse, which 
runs so readily into anapaestic measure, that we cannot read 
it in iambics. Such are the following : — 

" On the Hand that begins, continues, ends." 

" My fining pot, where I cleanse them with earths." 

" Listen ! in the tops of the mulberries." 

To give a succinct sketch of the action of the drama, 
Philo, a good man, whose pure heart and simple life fit him 
to entertain angels, receives Gabriel as a guest, and takes him 
first to a rural festival, at which the children of the parish are 
gathered under the direction of an eminently Christian pastor, 
and where they sing a touchingly beautiful hymn to Christ, 
37* 
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and, as catechized by the seraph, give a series of answers 
indicative of their unstained purity and their careful nurture 
in divine truth. The host and guest subsequently wing invis- 
ible a rapid flight over the world, and as they pause over va- 
rious scenes of suffering, bondage, and strife, over the slave- 
ridden Carolinas, and Mexico under the curse of the war-fiend, 
their mutual communings are those of profound commisera- 
tion, blended with the confident assurance that truth and 
love, though manacled and crippled, are rapidly approaching 
their era of enlargement and triumph. After a brief but rich 
interview with his betrothed and soul's sister, Annie, our hero 
is next introduced to the court of King Expediency, before 
whom various criminals are arraigned for their several forms 
of treason, receive appropriate sentences, and are consigned 
to the tender mercies of supple minions, both political and 
ecclesiastic. Faith, Hope, and Love are brought upon the 
stage in the next scene, and enter into the closest intimacy 
with the betrothed pair. Their description of their wander- 
ings over the earth, and of their various modes of reception and 
rejection among men, though sometimes grotesque, is on the 
whole, natural and beautiful, and abounds in passages equally 
brilliant in poetical coloring, and redolent of keen religious 
sensibility. Then follows a needless episode, — the most 
repulsive portion of the whole poem, — a visit to the infernal 
regions, and a rambling chat with the Devil, (then in high 
glee over the victims furnished by the Mexican war,) who 
turns out to be simply an alias for the Wandering Jew. 

A series of terrestrial scenes comes next in order. There 
are several conversations with an early friend of Philo, who 
has become a skeptic and a debauchee, but whose better 
nature is resuscitated over the grave of his first-born. Then 
there is a meeting in Philo's apartment, between the good 
pastor, a poet, a lawyer, and Philo, now deacon elect of the 
village church, at which each expounds his calling in its 
Christian significance and use. Then a circle of lovely girls, 
Annie's friends and associates, are introduced to the Trinity 
of Christian graces. One of this beautiful sisterhood dies ; 
and for tenderness, grandeur, the highest tone of Christian 
sentiment, the breathings of heavenly peace and trust over 
" the last of earth," we might even compare this death-scene 
with what we had previously regarded as beyond comparison, 
— the death of Mary, the beloved sister of Bethany, in 
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Klopstock's Messiah. We next find Faith, Hope, and Love, 
with Philo, Annie, and the Devil, on hoard the Kennebec 
steamer, on their return from the Boston anniversaries ; and, 
though there are in this scene some glorious passages which 
we would on no account miss from the poem, yet, as a whole, 
it is a mass of incongruities and impertinences, which will 
contribute largely to the wholesale condemnation of the book 
by undiscriminating readers and critics. Next comes a sub- 
terranean visit to the Genie of the Earth, who discourses 
learnedly of cosmogony, and explains the modern theory of 
earthquakes and volcanoes. 

Meanwhile, the period of the Saviour's Second Advent, of 
the regeneration of the earth, and the reign of love in the great 
heart of humanity, is hastening on. The throne is prepared ; 
the judge descends ; the ranks of living men, kings, states- 
men, priests, and the nameless, unnumbered throng, are placed 
in array before the august tribunal. In the truth and love that 
beam from his countenance, they see and own their wrong 
and guilt, humble themselves under his rebuke, confess his 
sway, and are remanded to their several spheres of duty to 
sin no more. The dire forms of War, Slavery, Intemperance, 
Bigotry, and Oppression, the whole malignant brood of Lusts 
and Passions, are also arraigned, condemned, and cast into the 
ever-burning lake. Thus is lost Eden given back, and the 
work of redemption made perfect in the renovated world. 
Yet the author is careful, as he draws to a close, to guard 
against the impression that impersonal sins and evils are the 
sole subjects of penal retribution. The reign of Christ is 
established only in submissive, penitent, and obedient souls. 

" If it be so that goodness hath no charm, 
The will is kerned in impenitence, 
That vice with irrecursive, Pontian flood 
Sets in, and guile and hate shall organize 
The nature ; if so be that sin is soul. 
And soul is sin, without a flaw between, 
Or seam impierceable by sword of truth, 
Then are not both to the same pit consigned ? " 

This last act of the drama implies the loftiest daring in the 
poet ; and few of the most highly favored of the sacred Nine, 
few that have drunk the deepest inspiration at "Siloa's 
Brook," are adequate to such a theme. But it is in this very 
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realm of rapt and beati6c vision, that our author seems in his 
most congenial element. He approaches the awful presence 
of the Judge with profound reverence ; and, afraid to trust his 
own unaided fancy on ground so sacred, he draws his forms 
and colors from the treasury of Revelation, and presents for the 
most part scriptural imagery arranged and combined by the 
unerring instinct of a devout heart. 

The conclusion we give in his own words, that is, in 
Philo's. 

" The minor tale a marriage often rounds, 
And on the greater a new lustre sheds ; 
Nor are Divine events too great for that 
Wherein Heaven is foreshadowed — nay, doth orb 
Itself about us, and within us spring. 
Annie, let this glad week our gladness crown, 
Be Bridal of the Church and Christ our own." 

In our hasty sketch, we feel that we have done justice 
neither to the merits nor to the defects of this remarkable 
poem. The grotestjueness and irrelevancy of some of its 
scenes and dialogues are incomprehensible until read. The 
grandeur and beauty of many of its passages, nay, the reach, 
grasp, and elevation of faith-led imagination, which gives vir- 
tual unity to the seemingly disjointed whole, exceed our 
vocabulary of praise. We only wish that the author knew 
his power as he has made us feel it. Were it so, he would 
scorn the fantastic tricks which blot so many of his pages, 
and mar the development of his serious and earnest purpose 
in the minds of so many of his readers. He is too familiar 
with the best literature of all times, not to have the canons of 
pure taste at his easy command. He need not fear their 
constraint. They cannot cripple his freedom. He is too 
strong to be their slave. But if he will make himself their 
master, there are no laurels too high for his reach. 

We close with a few extracts. Our first is Gabriel's 
account of the ministry of angels. The line about the 
" maple keys," we do not understand. 

" An influence we, like memory of youth, 
That combs in sea-like, on the reef of feeling, 
Charming the soul with an immortal hope. 
Anon, as midnight music, we arrest 
The ear of sin, and make the wanton pause ; 
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We writhle from the skies, in maple keys ; 
The conscience hears our voice, in sister tones, 
And hatred melts into pure human love. 
We brood o'er steps of helpless orphanage, 
As sunbeams flicker on that slighted moss. 
All souls have guardians, that follow them, 
As hopes of fathers hover round their sons." 

The following are the words of the Ministering Angel at 
the death-bed. 

" The veil uplifts ; Infinity 's ajar .; 
And Christ is by ; what fears the novice now ? 
God's love is still our road ; yet higher climb. — 
I long have gone upon her steps, and when 
She slept, have kept the charm of her pure life, 
Vibrations of the Universal Love 
Directing to her ear ; I rung the bell 
Of conscience to arouse her heed, and oft 
Stirred soothing herbs into her cups of grief, 
And when her thoughts grew dark, I set a lamp 
Beside her. — Ceased the fluttering breath, her pulse 
Is still, forth breaks the spirit from the flesh. 
Fond flesh ! 'Tis yours, O sobbing company, 
To bury, yours with rue and rosemary 
To cover. Preciously emburthened, I 
Depart. Forever burns the Beautiful 
In your night-faring sorrows, as a star ; 
Burns she amidst the Beautiful afar." 

We next transcribe the words of the Judge to the assem- 
bled nations. 

" Empires, men, brothers ! my design ye feel, 
And instincts of the highest hour obey. 
Occasions infinite, immediate, 
Within you work, God's moment touches you. 
Celestial salutations welcome you ; 
My heart doth welcome sons and daughters here ; 
Enter into the pleasure of your Lord. 
But listen to the rendering of time, 
And what report, to mine afflicted ears 
Your Consciences have immemorial borne. 
For ages hath this blessed light at gates 
Of morning knocked, and with its dew-bent locks 
Waited in silent suburbs of the world : 
Admission ye refused, the sin-obscure 
Preferring, and licentiousness of night. 
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The Prophecies, of old communicate, 

My hope and promise, often uttered when 

I sojourned in the flesh, still unexpressed 

By you, sole medium of heavenly grace, 

Have been as things that were not ; often glossed, 

But never lived, or in your lives fulfilled. 

I would have come in mine own church, revealed 

My glory in the fire of pulpit truth, 

And virtuous action : how that fire ye dulled ! 

I should have dwelt in you, and ye in me ; 

From your eyes, I have all too faintly shone ; 

Your heart with my celestial purposes 

Hath rarely moved, and when I would have walked 

To visit prisoners and liberate 

The captive, heal the sick, your foot disdained 

Its office. Ye vouched me your Guide and Head 

With sacrament and populous attest : 

But when I bade you bless your enemies, 

Ye cursed and killed. I bade you live in peace, — 

The clash of arms, and tumult of affray 

Have swept incessant discord round the earth. 

You named me Wisdom, him a fool who kept 

My words ; Atonement, and with God and man 

Fomented wasting, everlasting jars. 

My simple laws and genial sway ye flung 

Aside for corporate brutalities, 

And false, despotic state of selfishness. 

Erewhile, the brightness of my Coming had 

Consumed iniquity ; that mighty force, 

Not mine, but God's, in you distort, corrupt, 

Hath given itself to the support of sin, 

Enforcing the supremacy of wrong. 

On my left hand, what. Monsters ye have reared, 

What fed on dainty croppings of your guile, 

What from your loins have ignominious sprung, 

And what, in basest aspect, ye yourselves 

Have been, behold ! God lays no measures hard, 

Or hard to be discerned. He loveth you ; 

Ye were dear sons and pleasant children all, 

And he would dwell with you, walk in your midst. 

And me, his Son, your Way, and Truth, and Life, 

He gave ; nor lacked there ought for your perfection. 

I came to save, and still to save am come. 

I will not heap reproach, nor need I add 

To what your quickened apprehensions feel. 

Is this your sin well charged ? " 
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Among the vast multitude gathered before the judgment- 
seat, the Transcendentalists are separately arraigned. Our 
last extract shall be their confession. Was their creed ever 
so happily embodied before ? We admire the passage equally 
for the keenness and the justice of its satire. Must not their 
self-idolatry soon find its " mirror broken," and in like words 
of contrition own its impious folly ? 

" In homage, due to goodness, Lord, we bend 
To thee, who Goodness art. O Wonderful 
Of the create, O Miracle of time ! 
Thou curdled breath of rare divinity, 
Thou soul of Virtue, globed in human eyes, 
Eternal Word on ruddy lips incarne ! 
Too oft on self we gazed, and less on thee : 
To-day the mirror 's broken ; let it lie, 
Since God through thee and us is shining fair. 
We would no friend or brother ; after us 
Thy mother eyes went streaming ; flowers the dew, 
Harts drink the water-brooks, and we ourselves, 
More sweet to us than Jewish muscadine. 
Our fount ran dry, alas ! good Lord ; and now 
We bring our empty bowls to thee. We shone, 
But inward, oven-suns, none blessed our light ; 
Lord, bless us ; we will bless, unsought, unspent." 



Art. IX. Histoire et Doctrine de la Secte des Cathares ou 
Albigeois. Par C. Schmidt, Professeur a la Faculte 
de Theologie et au Seminaire Protestant de Strasbourg. 
Paris et Geneve. 1849. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Among the heretical sects which menaced the safety of 
the Church in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, none is 
more celebrated than that of the Cathari or Albigenses. Its 
history is deserving of peculiar attention. The curious system 
professed by its adherents, in which many of the errors of 
paganism were so strangely blended with what was most pure 
and spiritual in Christianity, the heroism with which they 
struggled against their powerful foes, and the cruelties to 
which the latter subjected them during that melancholy 



